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Milner say that he is between two fires: the Indians say the Government
is treating them worse than they were treated before the war, and the
members of the conference say that they (the Indians) have been taken
under Government patronage.
The traders are a mere handful, and yet the position created by
their presence has been magnified out of all proportion. The serious
evil which threatens to overtake the Colony in the shape of indentured
Coloured labour was airily passed by because, forsooth, Sir George Farrar
had assured the chairman that every precaution would be taken against
the permanent settlement of such indentured men. If the people are to
be united against the Government in any matter, it is undoubtedly this
one of indentured labour.
Of the petition and the resolutions passed at the conference, we would
say very little. Both are in keeping with the speeches delivered by the
various delegates. The petition dwells upon "the commingling of the
Coloured and white races5'. May we inform the members of the
conference that, so far as the British Indians are concerned, such a thing
is practically unknown ? If there is one thing which the Indian cherishes
more than any other, it is the purity of type. Why bring such a question
into the controversy at all? We would very much like to learn a bit of
the past history and experience gained by the petitioners.
One of the resolutions passed "views with intense alarm and dis-
favour any legislation which might stultify such principle". This is really
very funny. The members are alarmed at what is not even in existence.
Lord Ellenborough said that, during the Afghan War, there were people
who thought they heard the sound of guns if a beetle chirped. The mem-
bers of the conference evidently seem to be in some such position, for no
legislation has yet been given to the public, and, for aught we know, when
the much-promised legislation does come, it would be worse from the
Indian standpoint than the present laws. We give the members the
credit of supposing that they have not mistaken the proposed amendment
of the Colonial Secretary for legislation, especially after his lucid expla-
nation of the real bearing of the Bazaar Notice on the general question.
We would urge tlic members of the different Chambers of Commerce
in the Transvaal to consider dispassionately the opening paragraphs of
the circular letter of the British Indian Association. The two statements
made therein ought to be considered quite effective from the European
standpoint. The Town Councils or Town Boards consist mostly of traders.
The Indians say: cOur position is so reasonable that we do not hesitate
to place ourselves at your mercy and abide by your decision as to our
licenses, provided that you do not take away the right of appeal to the
Supreme Court against your decision. So far as new settlers are con-
cerned, we are quite willing that there should be reasonable restrictions
along the lines laid down by Mr. Chamberlain in his addjfess to the Co-
lonial Premiers. If you adopt this policy, you will keep rip more or less
the British traditions.'